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Our cover picture shows Errigal, 
highest mountain in Donegal, the 
most northerly county in Ireland. 
The rugged beauty of Errigal is 
typical of the grandeur of Donegal’s 
scenic attractions—its mountains, 
glens, and quiet lakes. An article on 
Donegal by Benedict Kiely is on P. 5. 











OIFIG AN AIRE TIONNSCAIL AGUS TRACHTALA 


(OFFICE OF THE MINISTER FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE) 


Baile ATHA CLIATH 
(DuBLIN) 


It gives me much pleasure to introduce this new 
travel magazine, IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES, which is 
designed to bring to the notice of readers overseas the 
outstanding holiday attractions and amenities which this 


country has to offer. 


In Ireland the visitor will find comfortable 
accommodation, abundance and variety of food, superb 
sporting facilities, a varied and beautirul landscape - in 
fact, all the ingredients of a thoroughly enjoyable 
holiday. Among a friendly, warm-hearted people, he will 
discover that the famed hospitality of the Irish is no myth. 


I welcome the opportunity to send sincere greeting to 


the readers of this magazine, and to offer the hospitality 


of Ireland in an everyday phrase from our native language - 


Céad Mile Failte --+ee A Hundred Thousand Welcomes. 
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Kuno Meyer has-called the written 
literature of medieval Ireland ‘the 
earliest voice from the dawn of West 
European civilization’. In the un- 


written literature and traditions of 


the Gaelic-speaking countryman are 
echoes out of the vast silence of a 
still more ancient time. This vener- 
able body ,of tradition survived in 
most parts of Ireland until the Great 
Famine of 1846-7 and the succeeding 
periods of evictions and emigration. 
Wherever there were Irish speakers, 
there too were story-tellers and 
singers, and the rich folk-life which 
even grinding poverty could not 
entirely eradicate. But the loss of 
the language over most of Ireland 
brought about the destruction of the 
oral literature enshrined in‘it, leaving 
a gap in our knowledge of Irish 
folk-lore which can never be filled. 
J. H. DELARGY 
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The Gaelic Story-teller 


“No living counterpart in’ Western Christendom ”’ 


SEAN O CONAILL 


THE ART OF STORY-TELLING has been cultivated in 
Ireland by successive generations of story-tellers from 
immemorial antiquity, and must have attained a very 
high degree of perfection in medieval times. 

The written saga of the manuscript is but a pale 
ghost of the tale that once was told, and to which men 
listened with rapt attention and delight ; the 
personality and artistry of that artificer of narrative 
prose, the medieval scélaige, can only be guessed at 
by the student of literature who has not had the 
inestimable privilege of hearing the living voice of the 
modern reciter of Irish hero (or wonder) tales, the 
lineal descendant of the story-teller of a thousand 
years ago. 

The first story-teller I ever met in the south was 
Séan O Conaill, a farmer-fisherman of the tiny 
mountain-hamlet of Cillrialaig, in the south-west 
corner of County Kerry. It is a lonely, wind-swept 
place where man has formed out of the rocks and 
rough mountain land a crazy quilt of tiny fields to 
grow his oats and rye, hay and potatoes. 

The little village of Cillrialaig will never fade from 
the eye of memory, for here I met the man in whose 
tales and traditions I found the inspiration to collect, 
in so far as in me lay, the unwritten traditions of the 
people of Ireland. Séan O Conaill, when I met him 
for the first time in 1923, was seventy years of age. 
His family had lived in the same place for at least 
five generations, and probably even longer still. He 
had a local reputation as a story-teller in a parish 
where there were many story-tellers and tradition- 
bearers. 

He had never been to school, was illiterate so far as 
census-officials were concerned, and could neither 
speak nor understand English. But he was one of the 
best-read men in the unwritten language of the people 
whom I have ever known, his mind a storehouse of 
traditions of all kinds—pithy anecdotes, intricate 
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hero-tales, proverbs and rhymes and riddles, and 
other features of the orally preserved lore common 
to all Ireland three hundred years ago. 

He was a conscious literary artist. He took a deep 
pleasure in telling his tales ; his language was clear 
and vigorous, and had in it the stuff of literature. 
His house was a two-roomed thatched cottage, one 
room a kitchen where all the indoor work was done, 
the other a bedroom. Over the bedroom was a loft 
which contained also a bed, fishing gear, a spinning- 
wheel, and the various lumber of an old farm-house. 
On the kitchen hearth was a turf fire, and on either 
side of the fire was a little stone seat from which one 
could look up the soot-covered chimney, and see the 
twinkling stars. To the right of the fire was a well- 
scoured deal table, and in the corner a bag of salt for 
salting fish. On this bag I used to sit, pulling in the 
table beside me, and there at various times I wrote 
down from the dictation of my friend nearly 200 
pieces of prose narrative. 

Before we began to work, I used to help Séan and 
his wife to tidy up the house: I swept the floor, 
brought in an armful of turf, and lit the oil lamp. 
From the doorway one gazed right down into the sea, 
and the distant roar of the waves crept into the 
kitchen and was the ever-present background of the 
folk-tale. While I wrote from Séan’s dictation, the 
neighbours would drop in, one by one, or in small 
groups, and would listen in patience until the last 
word of the tale was written. Then the old story-teller 
would take a burning ember from the fire, press it 
down with a horny thumb on the tobacco in his pipe, 
lean back in his straw-bottomed chair, and listen to 
the congratulations of the listeners, who, although 
they had probably often heard the tale before, found 
pleasure in hearing it again. 

Their plaudits merged into gossip, in which the 
events of the countryside would be discussed. Then 
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after a while, someone might ask the ‘ man of the 
house ’ to tell another story, and for perhaps an hour 
or so we would be transported by the wonder of the 
tale into the land where all one’s dreams come true. 
Silently, the audience would listen, with a hearty 
laugh at the discomfiture of the villain, or at some 
humorous incident introduced into the tale ; at times, 
too, they would applaud with appropriate remarks 
the valour of the hero fighting against impossible odds. 

In the collection of folk-lore which I took down 
from Séan O Conaill, there is for the first time in one 
book all the material recorded from a single Irish 
story-teller. The large number of sources in this book 
testifies to his keen interest in folk-tales of all kinds, 
and suggests that he had lost no opportunity of 
learning them. But he has in his autobiographical 
notes, dictated to me, made this quite clear : 


I used to watch out (he says), for someone likely to 
have a story, and whenever a bacach (beggar-man) 
would arrive in the village, I and my neighbours would 
gather in to listen to him. I had only to hear a story once 
to have it, and be able to tell it. Nobody knows who first 
composed these old stories—at least, we never got any 
account from anyone about them. But they are fine things 
to be able to tell or listen to, so as to be able to pass the 
night away, especially those which are full of action, and 
tell of a hero’s exploits. The people who had the old tales 
are all gone now and the world is changed since I was 
young. Soon I, too, shall follow them. 


In Séan O Conaill’s youth story-tellers were quite 
common in the district, but as he grew older the old 
tales were not so much heard as formerly. Finally, 
there came a time when it was but rarely that he had 
an opportunity himself of practising his art in public. 
So, lest he should lose command over the tales he 
loved, he used to repeat them aloud when he thought 
no one was near, using the gesticulations and the 
emphasis, and all the other tricks of narration, as if 
he were once again the centre of a fireside story- 
telling. 

In this way he kept a firm grip on stories which he 
had not told to an audience for over twenty years; 
and when I began to visit him for the dual purpose of 
learning Irish and writing down his stories, I found 
that he could repeat these tales to me without 
hesitation. But there were many more which he had 
completely forgotten. ‘ Many though the tales be,’ 
he said, ‘ which I have told to you, I have forgotten 
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as much again; that I assure you is the truth.’ 

Really outstanding story-tellers such as Séan O 
Conaill are now rarely to be met with in Irelahd. 
Most of those from whom folk-tales have been 
recorded in recent years have been passive bearers of 
tradition; that is to say, they have remembered many 
tales, but through lack of opportunity, natural shyness 
or unfavourable circumstances, have neither practised 
telling their tales, nor given others the chance of 
learning them. 

The tale that is not told dies; the story-teller 
without an audience remains passive, and his tales 
die with him. For the art of the folk-tale is in its 
telling; it was never meant to be written nor to be 
read. It draws the breath of life from the lips of men 
and from the applause of the appreciative fireside 
audience. 

Although there are still many hundreds of Irish 
people who can tell these tales from an older world, 
it is but rarely now that they are told. The days of the 
folk-tale are numbered even in Ireland. A generation 
ago the situation was different in many outlying 
districts; fifty years ago, all over the Irish-speaking 
districts, and in many parts of English-speaking 
districts as well, story-telling was a familiar feature of 
the social life of the people. 

The repertoire of many story-tellers whom I have 
known reminds one of the omnibus collections of 
Irish vellum tradition. These old tradition-bearers, 
like the old manuscripts, are libraries in themselves. 
Questioning them, we can turn over page after page 
in their capacious memories, and listen to a heroic 
tale, a place-name legend, a religious tale which might 
have come from a saint’s life, a fabliau, a cante-fable, a 
collection of aphorisms, genealogies of local families, 
and so on. For here we have the spoken word where 
the manuscript has the written. The death of these 
story-tellers is a calamity, for with them dies a wealth 
of west European tradition. Of them it can be said 
that, unlettered though they may be, and in their 
remote recesses unknown save to their neighbours, 
they belong to the Heroic Age of which men read in 
books. 

In the phrase of Villiers de I’Isle Adam, /s gardatent 
au coeur les richesses stériles d’un grand nombre de rots 
oubliés. True, but much else besides, memories 
half-understood of an ancient world which has left 
behind no other record. They have no living counter- 
part in western Christendom. 
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THE BEST APPROACH to any beautiful place should be 
a personal one, unaided by map or guide book but 
coloured by memories and associations ; and 
fortunate is the man whose earliest memories are 
tied up with some place which the world thinks 
beautiful and which the world’s traffic has never 
managed to spoil. Hidden somewhere in that bland 
and not very fresh piece of philosophising are my 
own reasons for thinking that I own the County of 
Donegal—the way gipsies and tinkers and other 
wagon people own the world. Donegal was not 
my birth-place. A man can be born anywhere, and 
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there are men to whom their birthplaces mean less 
than nothing. It was my father’s birthplace. That’s 
much more important, for it means that Donegal was 
the first place I heard stories about, and that from 
the earliest days it stood for adventure and blue 
distance, for holiday and escape in the shape of 
everything from summer in the Rosses to rowdy 
excursions to Bundoran. One of the first pieces of 
poetry I ever learned, after Lord Ullin’s Daughter and 
The woman was old and feeble and grey, appeared as an 
advertisement in a Tyrone newspaper. It was a 
resounding verse, and no mockery ; and even if it 
was an advertisement it did not tamper with or 
inflate the truth : 

Bracing breezes, silvery sands, 

Booming breakers, lovely lands. 

Come to Bundoran ! 
And long before rationing or the sugar train, or the 
raising in the Six-Counties of the price of smokes and 
drink, the people responded to that invitation, crossed 
the Border in their thousands, and Bundoran never 
disappointed them ; nor, indeed, did those who 
reached the then less frequented corners of the 
County, Rossnowlagh, Carrick, Ballyliffin, Gortahork, 
Portnablagh, Carrigart, Rossapenna, Moville, ever 
journeys. For Donegal is everywhere 
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to be something out of an old mythology or a story 
told by the fire. There were, first of all, those child- 
hood excursions to Bundoran, and two hours on a 
crowded excursion train could give concrete reality 
to a sprite from an Arabian tale. And then on 
Bundoran’s long street or on the strand or on the 
cliff-walks there was the fact—confusing to a young 
mind—that one kept encountering faces from one’s 
own Ulster town, familiar faces even more than 
normally bronzed by the advertised bracing breezes. 
The confusing and puzzling thing was that since 
Bundoran was in Donegal, and Donegal was part of 
one’s own private mythology, then how could people 
from the familiar prosaic town find their way there. 
The knowledge that other people were allowed into 
Donegal was one of the first painful processes of 
growing up. 

But better still than the crowded trains to Bundoran 
were motor journeys to Creeslough and Carrigart : 
the finality of the big bridge between Lifford and 
Strabane, the thatched roof of Rossgier Inn, the first 
blue view of the Swilly and Letterkenny on the slope 
beyond, the cathedral and the steep streets of 
Letterkenny itself, the slow hill climb and then once 
over the ridge the mountainy country, Barnes Gap, 
and names that were musical then and are still music: 
Kilmacrenan, Dunfanaghy, Doe Castle, and Crees- 
lough where the exile song (well-sung for American 
ears by James MacGettigan from Carrigart) 
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d/tan Lough from Mt. Errigal 


Nowadays the knowledge that everyone who has 
looked on Donegal thinks it beautiful brings pleasure 
and not puzzlement. 

I turn to the latest book published about Ulster 
and read: ‘“‘ Donegal is not only Ulster’s most 
beautiful county, but many people consider it the 
finest scenery in Ireland. I would place only one 
county before it, namely Kerry.’’ Let me make the 
reservation that Donegal and Kerry are equally 
beautiful, with contrasting types of beauty : Donegal 
blonde, Kerry brunette ; Donegal classical, Kerry 
romantic ; Donegal blue with sharp edges, Kerry 
brown with blurred edges ; or any other words you 
fancy that will emphasise their differences in colour 
and shape. 

And I think of all the men who have looked on 
Donegal and praised it in the intervening time, men 
who were born there and foreigners from other 
counties and other lands : W. H. Maxwell to whom 
also it was a land of wild adventure ; Charles Lever ; 


Dinah Mary Craik who wrote fohn Halifax, 
Gentleman ; Seamus MacManus who visits Mount- 
charles every year ; Forrest Reid who sent some of 
the dreaming boys of his novels there ; Allingham 
who wrote so nostalgically of Ballyshannon and the 
Erne ; Patrick MacGill who came from Donegal to 
work first in West Tyrone ; Stephen Gwynn and 
A.E. ; the priest who used the pseudonym of Paul 
Peppergrass when he wrote in Shandy Maguire the 
fine description of Barnesmore ; the brothers 
Mac Grianna and the Irish writers that have come so 
plentifully from the barren and lovely western 
places; and the late M. J. MacManus who went there 
every year. 

There are a few of the writers who have praised it 
in words, speaking for the many people who would 
have wished so to praise it, but lacked the power. 
Donegal absorbs all praises; and, like a fair woman 
who has the advantages also of wisdom and perpetual 
youth, the place remains unspoiled and unchanged. 
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THERE IS A FASCINATION attached to Racing in Ireland 
that almost defies definition. Possibly its charm lies 
in the fact that it is not standardised—there is such a 
refreshing degree of contrast in the characteristics of 
the thirty-odd courses spread throughout the country. 
Then, too, there is a special friendliness and intimacy 
about the sport here, and this soon becomes apparent 
to the most casual visitor. 

Racing in Ireland can be enjoyed relatively 
inexpensively for the scale of admission charges is 
considerably lower than in manv other countries. 
Travelling facilities are efficient and cheap, both by 
rail and road, while a visitor making Dublin his 
headquarters can crowd in a surprisingly large amount 
of racing, even during a brief stay. There are three 


Turning into the home stretch 


In Ireland the Sport of Kings is everybody's business 


courses, Phoenix Park, Baldoyle and Leopardstown, 
in the Dublin area—all within less than half-an-hour’s 
trip from the centre of the Capital. 

Phoenix Park is one of the most progressive and 
efficiently run meetings in the country and for sheer 
beauty in its natural setting, enhanced by the skill of 
expert gardeners, it would rejoice the heart of any 
nature-lover—even without the colourful spectacle of 
satin-coated horses parading on the rich green turf 
before a smartly-dressed attendance. Phoenix Park is 
something of a fashion parade, as well as a top class 
race-meeting. Highlight of the season here is the 
Horse Show meeting held in August, when there is 
always a bumper attendance for the running of the 
Phoenix Plate, one of the most coveted prizes of the 
season. It has been won by many notable horses 
including a subsequent Epsom Derby winner (Trigo), 
while last year’s winner was Windy City, now getting 
the headlines for his performances in the U.S.A. 

Leopardstown, nestling cosily at the foot of the 
Dublin Mountains, is equally picturesque and 
here, too, the racing, both on the Flat and under 
jumping rules, is always of top class. Baldoyle 
provides a delightful contrast to the other two 
Dublin courses, as it is reached along a splendid 
stretch of coast road past Clontarf, where King Brian 
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Boru had a difference of opinion with the invading 
Danish army in 1014. There is no historic record 
of a race meeting at Baldoyle on that particular 
occasion. 

Most important of all Irish fixtures are, of course, 
those at the Curragh where the five Irish “ classic ” 
races are run, in addition to a host of other important 
events during the season. Many good judges contend 
that nowhere else is a more searching test of a 
racehorse to be found than that provided by the 
Curragh gallops. The Curragh, headquarters of the 
Irish Turf, is steeped in tradition and always the 
talk is of horses, the great ones of the past or the 
potential champions of the future. A vast scheme of 
improvement is at present being carried out at the 
Curragh, embracing new stands, refreshment rooms 
and extensive paddock alterations, involving an 
expenditure of over £100,000. 

Two meetings which are especially beloved by 
those whose hearts are centred in the thrills of 
steeplechasing are Punchestown and Fairyhouse. 
Few more colourful racecourse settings can be 
visualised than the gorse-dotted surroundings of 
Punchestown, with its seemingly endless vista of 
undulating fields, right in the heart of one of Ireland’s 
most famous hunting districts. See the runners and 
riders charge along as they approach the murderous 
looking bank-fence called the “ Big Double,” or, a 
little later, as they go for a low stone wall. No wonder 
the scene has captured the imagination of artist, 
writer and ballad singer. Punchestown is a “ free” 
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All out in the final furlong 


of the Galway Plate and Hurdle. There is liberal 
stand accommodation at Galway, but you have to take 
up your position early if you want to see for yourself. 
Some of these burly men of the West seem to be 
seven feet tall with shoulders in proportion. 

The holiday charms of Killarney are world-famous. 
The spell of “ Heaven’s reflex” baffles description, 
and the attentions of even the hard-bitten racegoer 
frequently wander from the study of “ form ” to the 
ever-changing beauties of cloud, sun, mountain and 
lake which surround him. That is the magic of 
Killarney. 

There is something much more matter-of-fact and 
robust about racing at two other County Kerry 
courses, Listowel and Tralee. Like Galway, Listowel 
gives itself over wholeheartedly to a week of strenuous 
pleasure, and hospitality is dispensed with a lavish 
hand. Only a few miles away is Ballybunion, and the 
amenities of that famous holiday-resort find favour 
with racegoers who relish the health-giving air from 
the Atlantic, as its breakers curl enticingly along 
Ballybunion’s golden strand. The tang of the Atlantic 
is also well in evidence during the racing season at 
Waterford and Tramore, where at one time racing 
actually took place on the strand. Modern conditions 
called for improvements, however, and the new 
inland course at Tramore is one of the best equipped 
in the country. is 

The visitog@jan maiésfriends very quickly in Irish 
racing, and gem of the sport is one of the 
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side-shows to divert the attention of the not-tofi 
serious racegoer. ei 

Equally carefree is the atmosphere at the 
meeting, when the local population gives over almost 
a full week to festivities associated with the running 
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On the 25th February, 1852, Tom Moore died. To-day, 
after a century of popularity, his Irish Melodies are 
still, in the memorable phrase of Fohn Count 





McCormack, “ the most singable songs in the world.” “With tbe Mesecas Ar reemece of 











The memories of Moore and the tuneful echoes of his Pee 
Melodies sparkle brightly to-day in happy association : Pp ‘eping Tom. 
with that host of Irish beauty spots and historic places aie ie, Com 
which he made known to an admiring world. iy “Bian 
Pr & us Gout. 
Mand, Mrs. COOKE, 
SHE WAS 16 YEARS old then and very lovely. Her name PPS en ly a 
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was Bessy Dykes and she came to Kilkenny, in 1809, 
by one of those odd, tantalizing chances which can 
change the whole course and meaning of a girl’s life— 
or of a man’s. 

It was her elder sister, a professional actress, who 
had originally been engaged for a season at the 
Kilkenny Theatre. At the very last moment Bessy— 
too young to be more than a promising player, too 
lovely to be overlooked—had been invited to play in 
Richard Power’s mixed company of amateur and 
professional players. And there, professional leading 
lady to his amateur lead in a farcical comedy, she met 
Tom Moore and turned comedy into a love story that 
did not lose its heart-warming glow of happiness for 
all of two and sixty years. 

Too little credit for their part in the success-saga of 
Thomas Moore has been given to the happenings of 
those idyllic days in Kilkenny. The historic city, the 
Marble City where Swift and Congreve and Berkeley 
went to school, had, of all places in Ireland, the 
elegance and antique charm to make it a fitting 
setting for the love story of a poet who sang so sweetly 
of Ireland’s historic wrongs that he charmed the 
salons of London society to rapt interest. The days of 
love-making in the leaf-dappled shade beneath the 
trees of the Lovers’ Walk by the Nore played their 
subtle part in the true making of the minstrel. His 
unwavering love for Bessy, her serenely unchanging 
love for him: these were the twin pillars which 
sustained a lifetime of success. 
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Original Kilkenny 
Theatre Playbill 
9th October, 1809 


PRINTED BY F, KEpRwer, KILEY 





To be sure, Moore, who was in his thirtieth year 
in that summer of 1809, had already won enough 
poetic laurels to turn the head they adorned. It was all 
of ten years since he had anticipated his coming of 
age as a man by a brilliant coming of age as a poet 
with his versified translation of the ‘Odes of 
Anacreon.” “‘ The Poetical Works of Thomas Little ” 
were already eight years off the printing presses. He 
had published his “‘ Odes and Epistles,’—and had 
borrowed a brace of pistols to fight a comic duel with 
the critic who had unjustly belittled the book. Since 
1807 the drawing rooms of London had been 
murmurous with the music of the first collection of the 
Irish Melodies. And when he came to Kilkenny in 
1809, it was in the full flush of the success assured to 
the author of the third collection of the Melodies. 
Yet it was in the love of the girl whom he married 
within the year that Moore found the full flowering 
of that talent for happy human relationships which 
had been his from his earliest days in his modest 
home in Aungier Street. 

That faded street in old Dublin, where his father 
did a brisk enough trade in groceries and spirits and 
wines, was a happy place for the boy whose mother 
was little more than eighteen years old when he was 
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born on that memorable May day in 1779. 

But then little Tom Moore had a lifetime’s knack of 
being happy with people. He was happy not only with 
the girl-mother who loved him to the point of 
adoration, and beyond; his sunny happiness survived 
even the morning-after thunder-cloud scowls of the 
drunken scholar who taught school in Aungier 
Street. By the time he transferred from the dram- 
drinker’s academy to Samuel Whyte’s famous school 
in Grafton Street, the charm that was to persuade 
London to remember melodiously the glories of 
Brian the Brave was * . Jugh to win the lad a 
special place in the attention and interest of the great 
Samuel Whyte himself. 

That, in itself, was no small tribute to the charm of 
the youthful minstrel boy; for Whyte was not a man 
easily impressed. After all, was he not the man who 
had first taught skill in words to young Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan? And had not the Grafton 
Street school also numbered, amongst scores of others 
less celebrated, the name of the Earl of Mornington’s 
son, young Arthur Wellesley >—though Mr. Whyte, 
to be sure, had never thought much of the intellectual 
gifts of the beak-nosed boy whose fame as Duke of 
Wellington was still a score of years and many battles 
away. But for the boy from Aungier Street, Samuel 
Whyte had a warmly interested regard. He encouraged 
Tom’s tastes for singing and for acting and sent him 
happily on his way to Trinity to make new friends. 

It is one of the oddities of life and character that in 
those years in Trinity friendship bound the gay and 
happy little songster, his mind a butterfly-dance of 
tunes and rhymes, to an older lad whose single- 
minded purpose in life was to lead him to a gallows 
in Dublin’s Thomas Street ; for Moore’s warmest 
friend in Trinity was Robert Emmet. 

In after years the poet was to remember the 
revolutionary in a fashion that was typical of him and, 
perhaps, of all poets. What he remembered in song 
was not Emmet’s high-hearted gallantry nor Emmet’s 
lonely death ; not his own high-hearted loyalty to 
Emmet in a moment of danger. What he remembered 
was the tragedy of Emmet’s love story and the tragedy 
of Emmet’s lover, she who was “ far from the land 
where her young hero sleeps.” 

But by then Moore himself was far from the land 
of his birth. In the drawing rooms of London he was 
the Irish poet, even Ireland’s National Poet. Out of 
the memory of the Ireland he had known and the 
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Moore’s Tree, Avoca, Co. Wicklow 


race-memory of history that was as much part of him 
as it was part of Ireland, he fashioned his song- 
pictures of Ireland for the world to admire. 

Kincora and Breffni ; Innisfail and Innisfallen ; 
the green fields of Tara of the Kings and the wild 
waters of Moyle; the lovely valley in Avoca where the 
sunlit waters meet, lovelier themselves than the poem 
Moore wrote of them: these and a score of other 
places as wonder-touched are linked by the easy 
magic of his melodies. 

And behind the singing place names of the songs 
are the places no less touched by magic for their 
reality in his own story : the quiet rooms above the 
shop in the faded street where he first knew love and 
happiness ; the school standing above the Vanity 
Row elegance of Grafton Street’s fashion parades ; 
the room in Trinity where Emmet sat in the dusk, 
listening to the martial melody which Moore played 
and sang and dreaming that he was marching through 
the town of Dublin at the head of ten thousand men. 

But the brightest picture of all in Tom Moore’s 
memories must have been the memory picture of the 
sun-dappled shade by the waters of the Nore and of 
the girl whose endearing young charms had no greater 
loveliness in his loving eye when he had first met her 
on that faraway day in Kilkenny than on that day 
when he closed his eyes for ever in the quiet cottage 
in a Wiltshire village. 

Tom Moore was lucky in life and in love, not least 
on that day in Kilkenny when play-acting turned to a 




















Fine Arts 


BALLET : Katherine Dunham and her dancers. Theatre Royal, 
Dublin. (To roth) j ; : 5 
CORK BALLET GROUP, directed by tan "Denise Moriarty, 
with the Cork Symphony Orchestra (Conductor: Aloys 
Fleischmann). Opera House, Cork. (To 17th) : 12 


Exhibitions 
IRISH AND INTERNATIONAL CINEMA AND THEATRE EXHIBITION, 


sponsored by the Irish Actors’ Equity Association. 
Mansion House, Dublin. (To roth). ‘ ; 6 


NATIONAL FASHION PARADE. The creations of Irish dress- 
designers using Irish materials exclusively. (Sponsored by 
the National Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Association). Gresham Hotel, Dublin. (To 9th). . 7 


Festivals 

SPRING SHOW WEEK. The “ shop window ” of agricultural 
and industrial pursuits in Ireland. Judging of farm animals, 
an Industries Fair and Horse Jumping competitions are 
features of the Show. Organised by the Royal Dublin 
Society. The Showgrounds, Ballsbridge, Dublin. (To 1oth). 6 


FEIS CUALANN : Competitions related to aspects of Gaelic 
Ireland. Blackrock and Dun Laoghaire, County Dublin. 
(To 25th). ‘ ; ‘ . ° ; ‘ 10 
FEIS CEOIL. The Festival of Music. The first Feis was held in 
1897 and it now holds over 100 contests in all forms of music, 


including composition. The Metropolitan Hall, Abbey 
Lecture Hall and O’ Connell Hall, Dublin. (To 18th). 12 


Religion 
PATTERNS—charming little pilgrimages to holy wells. At 
Rathmore and Anascaul, County Kerry. , ‘ 1 


Agricultural & Livestock Shows 


PUNCHESTOWN SALES. (Bloodstock sales). 


The Sale Paddocks, Ballsbridge, Dublin. , ; 1 
ROYAL ULSTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S ANNUAL SHOW. 
The Showgrounds, Balmoral, Belfast. (To 24th). . 21 


General Sport 


LEINSTER ‘“‘ 200’ INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CYCLE 


ROAD RACE. County Wicklow. : ? 3 
NORTH-WEST ‘“‘ 200”? INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CYCLE ROAD 
RACE. Portstewart, County Derry. ; : é 10 
CYCLING: 25 mile National Road Championship. 
Ashtown, County Dublin. . : ‘ in 
MOTOR RACING : Phoenix Park Races. Dublin. ‘ ; 17 
HURLING AND GAELIC FOOTBALL: National League Finals, 
Home Winners v. U.S.A. Croke Park, Dublin. ; 18 
GOLF: Men’s Open Fourball. 

The Curragh, County Kildare. . . : ‘ is 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL : 

Ireland v. Scotland (Amateur). Dublin. is ; 24 
ATHLETICS : 

All-Ireland Marathon Championship. Dublin. ? 2s 
CRICKET: North v. South. Belfast. (To 31st) : 30 
YACHTING : Irish Sea Race. 

Starting from Dun Laoghaire, County Dublin. ; 31 
ATHLETICS: A.A.U. Track and Field eaten" 
Dublin. (To June 2). 2 3 , 31 
Racing 

PHOENIX PARK 3&7 ROSCOMMON 20 
LIMERICK > THE CURRAGH 21 & 22 
DOWN ROYAL 10 (Irish 2000 and 
KILBEGGAN 12 1000 GUINEAS) 
LEOPARDSTOWN 14 DUNDALK 23 & 24 
LIMERICK JUNCTION 15 MULLINGAR 2s 
NAAS 17 GOWRAN PARK 29 
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Fine Arts 

DUBLIN ORCHESTRAL PLAYERS. Symphony Concert 
Mansion House, Dublin. . ; ; ‘ ‘ 4 
Festival 


BUNDORAN FESTIVAL. A very full programme of entertain- 
ment and sport. Bundoran, Co. Donegal.(To1sth) . 6 


Religion 

PILGRIMAGES TO ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY. Last year over 
32,000 pilgrims visited the island sanctuary where they 
prayed and fasted, kneeling on the hard, sharp stones by the 
shore and keeping vigil in the Basilica. Lough Derg, County 
Donegal. (To August 15th). ‘ ; ‘ , I 
FEAST OF ST. COLUMCILLE. Columcille (The Dove of the 
Church), one of Ireland’s three patron saints, lived in the 
sixth century. His feast is celebrated by a Pattern—a 
pilgrimage in miniature. Durrow, Tullamore, Co. Offaly. 9 


PATTERN. Inch, County Kerry. . F : 3 29 
Congress 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS. Dublin. (To July 2nd). : ‘ ‘ 30 


Agricultural & Livestock Shows 


ANNUAL SUMMER SHOW of the County Antrim Agricultural 
Association. Ballymena, County Antrim. F ; 18 
ANNUAL SUMMER SHOW of the Munster Agricultural 
Association. Showgrounds, Lower Park, Cork. (To 26th). 24 








General Sport 


LF: Open Meeting. Ballyhaunis, Co. Mayo. 1 
GOLF: Open Meetings. East of Ireland. Baltray, County 
Louth ; Killarney, County Kerry ; Rosses Point, County 


Sligo, and Lahinch, County Clare(To2nd) . ‘ 1 
MOTOR RACING: Circuit of Munster Trial. 
County Limerick. (To 2nd). - , F 1 


DINGHY RACING: Irish Dinghy Racing ‘Amecietion $ 
Championship Regatta. Lough Ree, Athlone, County 


Westmeath. (To 7th). 4 ‘ ; ‘4 2 
ULSTER TROPHY INTERNATIONAL CAR RACE. : 7 
REGATTA : Lambay Island and Mermaid Championships. 
Howth, County Dublin. ‘ ; 4 7 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY SPORTS. College Park, Dublin. ‘ in 
CRICKET : 


Gentlemen of Ireland v. India. Dublin. (To 14th) 13 


-REGATTA: Dublin University Boat Club’s Regatta. 


Islandbridge, County Dublin. (To 14th). , , 13 
CRICKET: Gentlemen of Ireland v. India. Belfast. 16 
REGATTA: Royal St. George Yacht Club Regatta. 

Dun Laoghaire, County Dublin. j : 21 
CLYDE YACHT RACE. Dun Laoghaire, County Dublin. j 21 
GOLF: Glens of Antrim Cup. 

Ballycastle, County Antrim. (To July 5th). ‘ 30 


Racing 


BALDOYLE 2 MULLINGAR 18 
TRAMORE 2&3 THURLES 19 
CURRAGH 4 PHOENIX PARK 21 
LIMERICK JUNCTION 5 CURRAGH 25 & 26 
PHOENIX PARK 7 (Irish Derby 25th ; 

NAAS 12 Pretty Polly Stakes, 26th). 
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women, a vivid sense of history 


THAT CURIOUS CHARACTER George Augustus Sala, 
once remarked, in that sweeping way of his, that 
O’Connell Street, Dublin (then called Sackville 
Street), was not only one of the great thoroughfares 
of the world, but contained at any hour of the day 
the world’s most beautiful women. 

Much water, and not a little blood, has flowed 
under the bridges since Sala wrote. O’Connell Street 
has had to be largely rebuilt, yet it still retains its air 
of spacious grari@ur, and the women who walk its 
pavements still ‘R@ve the same quick smile and 
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‘* In the very centre... 


You reach it by the magnificent approach of 
O’Connell Bridge, spanning the Liffey, that dark 
brown stream whose waters might almost be stout 
already without any admixture of malt. 

Immediately in front of you stands O’Connell 
himself, the Liberator, wrapped in his “ repeal cloak ” 
and standing upon a great bronze drum, around 


» which are grouped such oddly assorted personi- 


fications as Patriotism and the People, Eloquence and 
the Arts, Commerce and Courage, and Erin breaking 
her chains. 

There is a much higher monument than 
O’Connell’s in the very centre of O’Connell Street, a 
tall column, one of the highest in these islands, 
surmounted by the figure of—Nelson. Just as the 
early Christians supplanted the pagan images by the 
figure of St. Peter, so the Irish might have been 
expected to replace Nelson by some local worthy. 
After all, they had no reason to be enamoured of any 
protege of Pitt. But Nelson remains on the top of his 


Acolumn as unmoved as his opposite number in 
a rafalgar Square. 


», As every Irishman remembers, O’Connell Street 
iwas the scene of some of the bitterest fighting during 
he Easter Rising of 1916. The General Post Office, 
xi h stands half-way along it, was the headquarters 
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“|. . the magnificent approach of O’Connell Bridge 


of Pearse, leader of the newly-proclaimed Irish 
Republic. The building was heavily bombarded by 
British guns, but was not as completely destroyed as 
once seemed likely. 

The casual visitor might walk or drive along 
O’Connell Street nowadays without noticing any- 
thing amiss. The damage has been repaired, the 
wounds healed. 

Once you have accepted the easy-going philosophy 
of the Irish you will find yourself dissolving like a 
lump of sugar in a cup of strong Irish tea. Not that 
Irish tea is as strong as it was ; tea is one of the few 
comestibles which are noticeably short in Ireland, so 
perhaps the country folk are right when they brew it 
in the old fashion, by the simple expedient of adding 
a few spoonfuls to the boiling kettle, and never 
emptying the kettle of leaves ! The result is more like 
stout than tea. When I drank it last, in a cabin in the 
West, the old man who had brewed it hovered above 
me with solicitous gestures, warning me, with an 
Irish eloquence and an eighteenth-century elegance 
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drinking strong ‘ tay.’ ” 

And whatever an Englishman may imagine before 
he sets out for Ireland, he will find, unless the skin 
of his soul is completely watertight, that he is falling 
a victim to the Irish atmosphere to a degree he would 
never have expected. 

It is a kind of hallucination, if you want to say hard 
things about it, which blurs the edges of reality and 
turns life itself into a waking dream: or rather it is 
heightening of sensibility, such a heightening as we 
are conscious of occasionally when we are just coming 
round from an anaesthetic. 

The Irish themselves are steeped in their 
atmosphere of another world even when on the 
surface they seem so sharp-eyed and penetrating ; 
and perhaps that is the reason why of all peoples they 
are least likely to fall into the fallacy of materialism. 

In London, or even in Paris, one might fancy that 
the city was the world, forgetting altogether the 
country that lies beyond ; but Dublin is not a town at 
all in that sense. One does not feel confined within 
its bounds ; one is almost conscious that underneath 
its pavements lies the immemorial black earth of 
which all Ireland is made, and one feels that in this 
leaf-mould are history and pre-history, the bones of 
men and the antlers of the giant elk, king of this 
wilderness before even the long-haired Celts had 
crossed the sea. 

Dublin retains, in spite of its efficient bus service 
and up-to-date hotels, something incredible, primitive 
and remote. It is a fancy of mine that everybody has 
a “ period face.” You can say, as you walk about the 
streets of London : “ There is a Regency type ; there 
is a Late Victorian ”; and so on. 

But some of these Irish faces, glimpsed for a 
moment in O’Connell Street, seem to come from an 
antiquity much more distant. Among the typical 
colleens, with their fair skin and their laughing eyes, 
one sees, framed in straight black hair, the long thin 
face of the pre-Celtic peoples, those who were driven 
to the West perhaps 3,000 years before Cromwell’s 
cry of “ To Hell or Connaught ! ” 

This dark and primitive blood is in all the Irish ; 
it 1s the melancholy behind their high spirits, the 
reserve behind their friendliness, the haunted pool 
in the secret wood of their hearts. 

To the tracks of that wood there is no map that any 
foreigner can purchase. 
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White sails in the Bay 











By TONY GRAY 


FEW YEARS AGO the British magazine 

Motor Boat and Yachting ran a com- 

petition for the best description of a 

yachting centre in this part of the world. 

It was won by an Irish yachtsman, 

Errol MacNally, with a description 
of Dun Laoghaire in which he called the harbour 
“the answer to a yachtsman’s prayer”’. 

What does Dun Laoghaire offer the yachtsman 
that is so unique ? First of all, shelter—220 acres of 
calm water, every acre of it deep enough to take the 
largest yacht built. It is a harbour of refuge, which 
means that there are no dues to pay. You can lie to 
your anchor free of charge and secure in the 
knowledge that your boat is safe from the fiercest 
gale. Three of the seven clubs based at Dun Laoghaire 
offer full club facilities—and all of them keep a 
special welcome for visiting yachtsmen. 

Less tangible, perhaps, but just as important, 
Dublin Bay offers the yachtsman some of the finest 
surroundings for his sport that it is possible to find, 
from the wild heather terraces of Howth Head on the 
north to the wide and majestical sweep of Killiney 
Bay to the south. 

For the yachtsman who lives for racing, Dublin 
Bay offers a programme embracing craft of every 
shape and size, from the home-made, plywood Cadet 
dinghy to the largest and latest ocean-going cruisers. 
The smaller boats have plenty of space to hold their 
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races over the smooth water inside the harbour, or 
across Scotsman’s Bay to Bullock Harbour when the 
weather is settled ; the big boats venture further 
afield, out to the Burford Bank, around Lambay 
Island or as far as the Kish Lightship. 

The end of the war brought a new and increased 
interest in the sport. A new class of five 24-foot 
racing cruisers arrived in the Bay and started a craze 
for modern, Bermudan rigged boats. Within a couple 
of seasons there were two new classes of dinghies—the 
ultra-modern, moulded ply 12-foot Fireflies and the 
14-foot I.D.R.A. dinghies —racing in the harbour, 
and races were also being held for Dragons and 
Folkbats, both modern Scandinavian light displace- 
ment keel boats. 

Unlike the sailing fraternity in most yachting 
centres, Dublin Bay’s yachtsmen represent a cross- 
section of the entire community, and yachting is now 
one of the most democratic pastimes in the country. 

As well as being democratic, yachting in Dublin 
Bay is relatively cheap. You can rent a moorings for a 
few shillings a week, and to take part in races you 
need only join one club, the Dublin Bay Sailing Club, 


Preparing for the race 































the organisation which handles all the races in the 
Bay. Its annual subscription is 15/- a year. The 
Royal Alfred Yacht Club—another purely racing 
organisation, with no club house—charges only a 
guinea a year, and the subscriptions to the three 
main clubs—the Royal Irish Yacht Club, the Royal 
St. George Yacht Club and the National Yacht Club 
are reasonable. All the clubs go out of their way to 
make visitors feel at home. 

Ireland has, of course, a special interest in 
yachting. After all, the first yacht club in the world 
was the Royal Cork Yacht Club, and the first one- 
design sailing boat in the world, the Dun Laoghaire 
Water Wag, also came from Ireland. 

One-design yacht racing—that is to say the racing 
of boats built exactly alike, so that the outcome 
depends purely on the skill of helmsman and crew— 
is probably the most popular form of yacht racing 
in the world to-day. It grew out of a small advertise- 
ment in the J/rish Times, September 18th, 1886: 

“It is proposed to establish at Kingstown (now 
renamed Dun Laoghaire) a class of sailing punts with 
centreboards all built and rigged the same, so that 
an even harbour race can be had with a light rowing 
and generally useful boat. Gentlemen wishing to 
consider this proposition can have full particulars on 
applying to M589 this office.” 

In 1887, the first boats built to this revolutionary 
plan were racing in the Bay and ever since then, 
the Dun Laoghaire Water Wags have formed one 
of the largest and keenest racing classes in the country. 
The fame of these able little 14-foot dinghies has 
spread throughout the world. There is a fleet of 
them racing in the Persian Gulf, another at Colombo, 
and there used to be a third in the Andaman Islands. 

Dublin Bay weather is as capricious and changeable 
as the Irish temperament and for that reason Irish 
yachtsmen have always shown a special partiality for 
boats designed by local builders. 

The Dublin Bay 17-footers, originally produced 
for Howth by an amateur designer, the late Sir 
Walter Boyd, are a case in point. Ever since 1897, in 
fair weather and foul, these little boats have gone out 
both from Howth and Dun Laoghaire, to battle with 
wind and weather in the Bay, carrying their tall 
jackyard topsails unperturbed on many a day that 
would cause anxiety to the crew of a tall-master, 
modern racing machine many times larger. 

Another successful local design was John Kearney’s 

















“©... across Scotsman’s Bay” 


17-foot centreboard Mermaid—a_ three-quarter 
decked, clinker-built boat with Bermudan rig and 
parachute spinnaker which makes a safe and sturdy 
day sailer, capable of providing keen class racing. 

The famous Dublin Bay twenty-ones, big racing 
cutters, 21 feet on the waterline, generally 
acknowledged to be the most attractive class racing 
in these waters, were designed specially for Dublin 
Bay by the late Alfred Mylne of Bute Island, Scotland. 

Among the bigger boats, Dublin Bay offers 
examples of all types of cruiser from Cyril 
McCormack’s Acushla—one of the last of the old 
25-footers, designed and built in 1898,—to Flying 
Fox, the first boat to be built to Uffa Fox’s 
revolutionary Flying 35 design. 

Between the Royal Ocean Racing Club and the 
Irish Cruising Club’s deep sea programmes, Dun 
Laoghaire features quite a bit in the offshore races 
arranged for the larger boats. A race to the Isle of 
Man is held every Whit week-end, and frequently 
there is a race to Holyhead or the Clyde dater.in.the 
year, with the result that besides the Irish yachts, 


many of the well-known cross-channel Oceam racers. 
are seen in Dun Laoghaire. During the past. few years. 


both Myth of Malham—the most 
post-war racing yachts—and Tre-Sang, @ 30-sq. 
metre, have visited Dun Laoghaire. 
Outside of Dublin Bay the most important 
yachting centre in the Republic is Cork. Cork has, 
indeed, one amenity which Dublin Bay lacks— 
extensive cruising grounds for small boats at its 
back door. Not only does Cork Harbour itself offer 
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an unlimited selection of small creeks and harbours 
suitable for week-end cruising, but the whole south 
coast of Ireland, from Waterford right around Kerry 
and up to the estuary of the Shannon, is deeply 
indented with bays and harbours, fjords and creeks, 
where the small yacht can anchor for the night amid 
the most magnificent mountain scenery. 

Cork boasts the first yacht club in the world. The 
Royal Cork YachtClub, Cobh, was founded in 1720 as 
the Cork Harbour Water Club, with its headquarters 
at Haulbowline. The Royal Munster Yacht Club, 
Crosshaverl, was mainly responsible for the starting 
of the Cork Harbour one-design class, eight of which 
are still racing regularly after more than fifty years. 

Cork Harbour, like Dublin Bay, has always attracted 
a fair proportion of cross-channel yachtsmen. The 
Cove Sailing Club, founded ii 1920, lists Sir Thomas 
Lipton as its first life member. 

The Cork Harbour Sailing Club, started in 1939, 
was the first club in Ireland to maintain dinghies for 
the ‘use of members, who can get all the sailing they 
without owning a boat. 

Le Ree Yacht Club in Athlone provides a base 
for sailing men who prefer inland waterways. 
Originally formed to provide races for open sailing 
boats, the Lough Ree club now runs an annual four- 
day regatta which always attracts a large entry of 
boats from Dun Laoghaire. 

Skerries Sailing Club, one of the keenest and most 
democratic clubs in the country, began its activities in 
1933 with a collection of weird, miscellaneous craft 
which included Tarboat, made of laths and tarred 
canvas, Irene, a converted rowing boat with a centre- 
board fitted alongside the keel and an old double- 
ended Wag which had drifted away from Dun ~ 
Laoghaire some time around 1900 when the design 
was altered. Nowa flourisht: ‘ 
apttted a class of ff Fox “ 
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By DR. JOSEPH RAFTERY 


SOME EIGHT THOUSAND YEARS AGO a handful of 
hunting folk penetrated to the far northwestern 
corner of Europe. They lived, in nomad fashion, 
on the products of the chase and on edible roots and 
berries, and it was not until some thousands of years 
later that the first knowledge of the means of 
production reached them. By this time, too, the land 
over which they had passed had been partially 
covered by the sea and these, our earliest Irishmen, 
found themselves the first occupiers of the western 
island we know as Ireland. 

The unstable life of food-gg gave way, 
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] PRICELESS RELICS OF IRELAND’S GOLDEN AGE 


abundance, the raw materials, copper and gold ; 
and, finally, Ireland’s unique position as a half-way 
house athwart the great Atlantic Trade Route from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic, gave the means of 
exchanging goods. 

Ireland, in the second millennium B.C., was a 
country of great wealth and considerable prestige. 
There must have been an elaborate social organisation, 
and a highly-organised religious cult centred on the 
massive megaliths ; there were far-flung connections 
with the Iberian Peninsula, with France, Britain, 
Scandinavia and with the heart of Central Germany. 

At home the finest implements and weapons were 
being cast of bronze, the tin for which must have 
been bought in Cornwall for Irish gold. 

But it was in the wealth of gold objects that 
Ireland was then pre-eminent. Hundreds of beautiful 
ornaments are preserved in our National Museum 
in Dublin and many others in collections in America 
and England and elsewhere. There are, for instance, 
the crescentic laminae called Junulae, which may 
have served as collars or as diadems. These are our 
earliest pieces of gold. They were made by hammering 
a sheet until it was very thin ; the points of the 
crescent were then ornamented with geometric 
patterns on one surface only. 

The Junulae date to between 1800 and 1500 B.C. 
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Other gold objects are the famous torcs, made of 
twisted ribbons or bars of gold. They vary in size 
from circlets that would fit a small wrist or ankle to 
the large girdle torcs, two of the finest of which were 
discovered in the Rath of the Synods on Tara Hill. 
Many hundreds of enigmatical objects of solid gold, 


called fibulae or dress-fasteners, are to be seen in the 
National Museum, as well as smaller items which are 
thought to have formed a sort of ring money. 





Tara Brooch 


The Bronze Age, which produced such a wealth of 
gold, ended in Ireland about §00 B.C. For the long 
period between that and the introduction of 
Christianity, so little gold has been found that one is 
forced to the conclusion that the known sources of 
gold supply must have been almost exhausted. Thus 
it was that only three finds of gold are known for the 
whole of the Iron Age. The most famous of these is 
the group of beautiful objects found at Broighter, 
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The Ardagh Chalice 


near Limavady, in County Derry. These include a 
ceremonial necklet of tubular gold with profuse 
surface ornamentation and with a novel T-shaped 
clasp, a smaller torc of twisted bar gold, portion of 
another, and a small model boat complete with its 
fifteen little golden oars, its steering oar, mast and 
boat-hook. 

The ornament on the tubular collar from Broighter 
is of the variety known as La Tene. This was a style 
developed by the Continental Celts from classical 
designs transmitted to them through the Etruscan 
communities of Northern Italy and through the Greek 
seaport settlement of Massilia (Marseilles). 
Introduced into Ireland about the third century B.C., 
it did not suffer any very great changes of gencral 
pattern and it coalesced in most pleasing manner with 
the new artistic motifs which came with the intro- 
duction of Christianity in the fifth century, A.D. 
On all the early pieces of metal-work, of sculptured 
stone and of illuminated parchment, we see this 
happy combination of the pagan triskele, the spiral, 
the trumpet pattern with the new band and animal 
interlacing, and with the more elaborate use of glass 
and enamel in many colours. 

The advent of Christianity brought with it a great 
spiritual exaltation of the people. The Irish of the 
sixth, seventh and eighth centuries—wandering for 
Christ’s sake, as the old phrase has it—founded their 
churches, their monasteries, their schools, even their 
universities, both at home and throughout the 
Continent. In their establishments they saved what 
was to be rescued of the old classical learning and 
handed it down to many who have since forgotten the 
name of Ireland. In the homeland, life was dominated 
by a feeling for beauty, by the belief that a task to be 
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performed adequately and completely was not finished 
until every part of it was done. There is, for example, 
the famous Chalice, found about a century ago in an 
earthen ring-fort at Ardagh in County Limerick. 
Consisting of a silver bowl, it has two decorated loop 
handles, panels of gold filigree, fine gold animal and 
geometric interlacing, glass studs in rich red and 
blue, and, running round the cup, the names of the 
Apostles and of St. Paul in letters left plain against a 
dotted background. The chalice stands on a graceful 
foot, the underside of which must always have been 
invisible. This very underside, however, is perhaps 
the most elaborately ornamented portion of the whole 
chalice: here there are many inset panels of silver 
mesh, of tiny copper sheets, of blue glass studs ; 
around the central boss of rock crystal there is a truly 
magnificent roundel of deeply-incised ornament in 
the traditional trumpet and spiral fashion. There can 
be no other reason for the decoration of the unseen 
portion of an object than the desire for absolute 
completeness—ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

To the same century belongs one of the best-known 
of our profane relics, the dress-fastener called the 
Tara brooch. The namc is somewhat unfortunate and 
owes its origin to the romanticism of the 19th century. 
The brooch was not found at Tara, but somewhere on 
the sea-coast at the mouth of the Boyne. Like the 
Ardagh Chalice it is decorated by a series of panels of 
gold filigree, making pleasant patterns of animal 
interlacing, by blue and red glass studs, amber knobs 
with gold insets, by cast fantastic animal—and bird— 
heads, and by two beautifully-cast glass human faces. 
The back of the brooch must always have been hidden 
as it rested against the garment of the wearer. 
Nevertheless, the back, too, is covered all over with 
decoration ; so, too, are the narrow edges of the ring 
and of the head of the pin. 

One may say that this over-elaboration of ornament 
is a barbaric feature, but, in judging, one must do so 
against the background of the early medieval period 
in which these people lived ; and the one thing more 
than any other that is expressed by the relics that 
have come down to us is the passionate necessity 
which the artificers felt for perfection. The book- 
shrines, the crosier-shrines, the bell-shrines, all 
evince the same spirit, the same striving for the best ; 
and, in observing, one can feel proud of these early 
people, not so much for what they produced, but for 
the spirit that animated their production. 
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* SEEING WHAT IS GOOD” 


“Another and more important benefit of tourism 

is that it refines the senses, enlarges the spirit and 

enriches experience. One sees, feels and observes. 

Many things in nature, in art, in regional customs 

or local traditions which, at first sight, may have 

seemed strange, not to say irritating or ridiculous, 

appear merely different and often indeed quite 

understandable, and at times very wise. Their value 

and interest are appreciated, and thus people come 

to be judged with ever greater justice and, in 

general, with greater forbearance and goodness, 

fruits of a better mutual understanding. In practice, 

it brings about a happy adjustment not only 

between individuals but also between nations, 

classes and parties. Not, indeed, that there should 

be any sacrifice of principle. The good is ever the 

good, evil is still evil, truth retains its rights as 

against error; but the habit is acquired of seeing 

what 1s good and true in others and of discerning 

the seeds of error in oneself.” 

HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 
March 31st, 1952 

““TRELAND AT HOME” IN 1953 
AN TosTaL, a Gaelic term meaning “ pageant, muster 
or display,” has been selected as the official title for 
Ireland’s National Festival which will take place for 
three weeks at Easter, 1953, and it has been decided 
that the explanatory English title of the Festival will 
be “Ireland at Home ”’. 

While An Tostal will be based on Dublin, it is intended 
that for its three-week period, the whole country will 
be at home to Irish exiles and friends from all countries. 

The opening ceremony will take place on Easter Monday, 
1953, and a special Sung Mass to mark the opening will 


be celebrated in the Pro-Cathedral, Dublin, on that day. 
The Irish Tourist Board, which has undertaken the 


| Organisation of the Festival, has appealed for a nation- 


wide effort, and is at present co-ordinating information 
about preparations and plans already under way in many 
centres outside Dublin. 


FESTIVAL OF BUNDORAN, 1952 


The 1952 Festival of Bundoran will take place from 
June 6th to 15th. 
_ Bundoran, one of Ireland’s principal seaside resorts, 
is situated on the southern shore of Donegal Bay. With 
the Sligo-Leitrim mountains behind it to the south, and 
the hills of Donegal across the bay to the north, it provides 


an ideal setting for the week of festivities planned by its 
enterprising local Tourist Development Association. 

The Association, the longest established of its kind in 
the country, has arranged an attractive programme 
including gymkhana, dances, concerts, swimming galas, 
competitions and an inter-services boxing tournament. 

An Historical Exhibition has also been arranged by 
the County Donegal Historical Society. 


DUBLIN : CONGRESS AND CONVENTION CITY 


Every year increasing numbers of British societies 
and groups are choosing Dublin as their “ convention ” 
city. 

Offering an atmosphere of quiet charm and all the 
amenities essential to a convention, Dublin has been in 
the last few months the venue for the annual gatherings 
of the Chemical Society and the Ophthalmic Society, 
which both have their headquarters in London. 

On May 27th, for a stay of two weeks, will come one 
hundred mcmbers of the City Livery Club which is 
comprised of members of the Ancient Guilds of London, 
and in June members of the Institute of Electrical Engineers 
will also cross the Irish Sea for their convention in Dublin. 

In July will take place the Congress of the British 
Medical Association, and in September the European 
Bridge League Championships will be held here in our 
capital city. 


LIMERICK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ENTERPRISE 


By sponsoring a finely printed 3-colour pamphlet, 
** Where the River Shannon Flows,” the Limerick Chamber 
of Commerce has done excellent service for local tourism. 
A list of all-in motor tours (1 to 4 persons from I to § 
days’ period) with chauffeur-guide, based on Limerick 
and with itineraries via Killarney, Glengarriff, Cork, 
Athlone, Galway, Connemara and intermediate points, 
as well as details of individual hotel tariffs and road 
distances, are included. 

The booklet, towards which Fogra Failte has co-operated 
technically, has an introduction by the American writer, 
John Horne Burns. ‘“ The Shannon,” says Mr. Burns, 
“‘is a pleasant river, no great shakes compared to the 
Amazon, but perhaps far richer because it’s smaller and 
more human.” ‘‘ Where the River Shannon Flows” 
sets a headline for local tourist publicity throughout Ireland. 


FO6GRA FAILTE PosTER COMPETITION 


The Poster Competition organised by Fogra Failte, 
the National Tourist Publicity Organisation, attracted 
entries from all parts of Ireland. 

After viewing the 258 posters 
entered, the Adjudication Com- 
mittee, Major Eamon Rooney, 
Mr. Desmond O’Kennedy, Mr. 
George Hetherington and Mr. 
Michael Burke, Director of the 
National College of Art, recom- 
mended that the first prize of 
200 guineas be awarded to Mr. 
Frank J. Brandt, Strand Road, 
Sutton, Co. Dublin. 

It is felt that the Competition 
has done much to stimulate 
interest in poster-work among 
Irish artists. 
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No TRAVEL PAPERS REQUIRED 


FOR TRAVEL between Great Britain and Ireland no travel 
papers are required. Since April 7th last, it has been 
unnecessary for travellers on the various routes between 
the two countries to obtain special documents for travel, 
or to obtain leave to land from an immigration officer. 


Irish citizens and British subjects do not require 
travel or identity papers for journeys between Britain 
and Ireland. 

Citizens of other countries will still have to carry 
documents establishing nationality and identity. 


“Tourist CLASS”? FARES 
ON TRANSATLANTIC AIR ROUTES 


The introduction of the Tourist Class Service and 
Fares on the North Atlantic Air Routes is having a 
tremendous impact on the Irish Tourist market. 

The new fares (approximately £154 from April to 
October, and £130 in the “ off season” from November 
to March) bring transatlantic travel within the budget 
of many millions of Americans who otherwise could only 
have dreamed of travelling to Europe. The new Tourist 
Class fares also cater for the two to three weeks vacationers 
who were previously prevented from visiting Europe 
because of the time-factor involved in surface travel. 

Trans World Airlines (TWA) have already stepped 
up their service, originally planned for 7 flights per week 
through Shannon, to 12 flights per week. By January 31st, 
1952, their figures for advance bookings were already 
168 per cent greater than those declared on January 31st 
of the previous year. 

Pan American Airways have announced that from 
May ist this year, they will make available 200,000 seats 
in 1952 as compared with 92,000 passengers carried 
in 1951. Reservations made already show a sharp positive 
rise in the summer months as compared with previous years. 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, the major European 
Company operating through Shannon, has also announced 
that it will include Tourist services along with its 
Cosmopolitan and ordinary Standard Services. Bookings 
on its 4 flights per week through Shannon are “ staggeringly 
ahead ” of last year’s figures. 


Ager Lincus HEAvy SUMMER SCHEDULE 


During the busiest part of the summer season, more 
than 600 flights weekly will be made on the Aer Lingus 
routes. Most frequent services will be between Dublin 
and London. On some days, 40 flights—including 
‘* Starflights ’°—will be made between the two cities. 

A new feature of the summer services is the introduction 
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of ‘* Starflights ”’ on the Dublin Manchester route. The 
outward “ Starflight ” is timed to leave Dublin at 10.15 p.m. 
and the return flight to leave Ringway Airport, Manchester, 
at midnight. 

The Dublin Glasgow route will be busiest on Saturdays 
and Sundays in July and August when 18 flights will 
operate on each of these days. 

At the peak period Dublin /Liverpool will have 14 
flights on some days, and passengers to and from Jersey 
will be served by 8 weekly flights. 

Services between Dublin and Paris from July 18th 
to October 25th will be operating daily. 


DUBLIN AIR ROUTES 
TO CARDIFF AND EDINBURGH 


Two new routes, Dublin/Edinburgh and Dublin’ 
Cardiff, will be added to the network of airways operated 
by Aer Lingus in the coming months when the Irish 
Airline operates its largest ever schedule. 

The service connecting Dublin and Edinburgh opened 
on April 22nd with a thrice weekly service operating on 
Mondays, Fridays and Saturdays. This service is being 
progressively increased to a daily service beginning on 
July 3rd and continuing to August 23rd. 

The Dublin /Cardiff service comes into operation in 
June, and flights will operate on a thrice weekly basis at 
first. Later in the summer, from July to September, six 
weekly round trips will serve the route. 

The new services bring Dublin within ninety-five 
minutes’ flying time of Cardiff, and ninety minutes of 
the Scottish capital. 


STEAMER RESERVATION TICKETS 


From June 27th to August 3Ist, passengers crossing 
on the Glasgow/Dublin/Glasgow boats will require 
sailing tickets. Early written applications will ensure a 
better chance of securing tickets. 

For journeys to Ireland, tickets will be available from 
Burns and Laird Line at Glasgow only, and tickets for 
the return journey will be available only from the B. and I. 
Steam Packet Company, Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

To enable all passengers to and from Britain to be 
accommodated on the Holyhead /Dun Laoghaire steamers 
on the more popular days during the summer holiday 
period, British Railways are regulating the passenger 
bookings. 

Passengers will need a steamer reservation ticket on the 
Holyhead Dun Laoghaire journey on the following 
dates : June 14, 21, 28; July 5, 12, 19, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31; August I, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, II, 16, 23, 30; 
September 6, 13, 20. 

On the Dun Laoghaire /Holyhead 
reservation tickets will be required for July 25, 
August 1, 2, 8, 9, 10, II, 15, 16, 22, 23, 29, 30. 
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‘rom the Bookshelf 


WAIT NOW! 
by Rachel Knappett. Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d. 
PUTTING ON AN ACT for the stranger is often part of the 


’ technique of hospitality. In the course of it, an element of 


the absurd, even preposterous, will creep in, but the 
understanding stranger will get as much joy out of the 
process as the actors will. 

In Ireland it is often like that, as Miss Knappett saw and 
heard, and as she so admirably rerorts ia this book on her 
twelve months’ stay in three Irish houses where she 
enjoyed in turn a castle, an old country mansion and a solid 
farmhouse experience. 

She had a good background of six years as a land-girl in 
Lancashire against which to set her Irish sojourn, and a 
better background still in her sense of humour and her 


| imaginative observation of the life and landscape. Her 
| descriptive style, especially when treating of scenery, has a 
| delightful blend of the realistic and the directly pictorial as 
' seen by the painter. 


From her first meeting with a clerk in a Dublin bus 


| office, who started a long conversation with her about the 


English lake district, through an amusing interlude at a 
Garda (Police) Station on the subject of visitors’ ration cards, 
a sympathetic moment with a country house-maid whose 


' “blessed palm ” she inadvertently threw out as a piece of 
' faded greenery, an exchange of compliments with Mrs. P., 


Fiat 


the cook-general, who expressed her affection for the visitor 
as a “‘ dirty kind of liking,” and in many other entertaining 
personalia, Miss Knappett keeps a lively procession of 
characters moving. 

Even if the long bow is drawn now and again, there is a 


| great deal of picturesque truth, fun and charm in the book 
' which makes no pretence and is able to beguile the reader. 


: PREHISTORIC IRELAND 


by Joseph Raftery. Batsford, 16s. 
IRELAND—the ‘‘ outpost ”—as the late Grenville Cole, the 


geologist, aptly termed our island, is to the European 
' archaeologist a most important study area in archaeological 
_ research. The freedom of Ireland from occupation by the 


Romans has Jeft us with a remarkably clear field for pre- 


/ historic studies and, despite centuries of occupational 
development, our prehistoric sites are abundant. 


The Keeper of Irish Antiquities, Dr. Joseph Raftery, 
in the volume under review, has produced an excellent 
popular introduction to Irish archaeology. The text matter 


gives a fine synopsis of Ireland’s past, as revealed by the 
work of the archaeologist. The cultural trends of ancient 
times are described and the geographic and economic 
factors affecting life and community distribution explained. 

With its numerous plates and text figures the book 
affords a pictorial review of many famous Irish prehistoric 
sites and objects from our museums. 


PORTRAIT OF IRELAND 

by Adolf Morath. Max Parrish, London, 303. 
Mr. MoRaATH quotes an introductory couplet from W. B. 
Yeats :—‘‘ Come out of charity, and dance with me in 
Ireland.” Anyone fortunate enough to possess this book 
will get a rich reward for that “‘ charity’, for ‘‘ Portrait of 
Ireland”’ in its 171 photographic reproductions, gives an 
over-all selection of glimpses of Irish life, action, and 
landscape of to-day so artistically set out as to be beyond 
criticism. “‘ Portrait of Ireland ” in its own way is, indeed, 
a work of art. 


IN PRAISE OF IRELAND 

Compiled by Neville Hilditch. Frederick Muller Ltd., 3s. 64. 
ONE OF A CHOICE and dainty series of little books described 
by the publisher as ‘‘ anthologies for friends’’, ‘‘ In Praise of 
Ireland ” very pleasantly justifies the description. 

There are bright and brief extracts in prose and verse 
from fifty or so distinguished writers, past and present, who 
have presented a compliment, an epigram or an appreciative 
vignette to the Irish landscape scene. 

Several well-chosen photographic illustrations add to the 
charm of the small book that ought to make new friends for 
Ireland by its ingratiating quality. It will appeal to the 
visitor as admirable souvenir. 


IRELAND GUIDE, 2s. 64. 


THIS NEW GUIDE which covers all the 
Thirty-Two Counties of Ireland, is the 
most up-to-date and comprehensive 
work of its kind now in circulation. In 
addition to a great amount of detailed 
information covering every part of the 
country, it contains within its 653 pages 
brief and authoritative sections dealing 
with Topography, Archaeology and 
Fauna and Flora. Also included are a 
select list of books on Ireland, a concise 
historical summary and a fully indexed 
road and rail map of the country. 

In compiling the Guide extensive use has been made of 
the material collected through the Topographical Survey of 
Ireland undertaken a few years ago by the Irish Tourist 
Association. Much credit is due to the editorial staff of 
the I.T.A., for the manner in which the information has 
been selected and presented, in a form which provides the 
ideal vademecum for the visitor to Ireland—or, indeed, for 
the Irishman who wishes to learn more about his own 
country. 

The value of the Guide is further enhanced by 32 pages of 
superb half-tone illustrations covering every important area 
in the country. 
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“A That you trembled and broke 
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To this beautiful land. 












Here He loosed from His hold 










2 A brown tumult of wings, 
Ag Till the wind on the sea 

v6 Bore the strange melody 

7, Of an island that sings. 






He made you all fair, 






B You in purple and 
> You in silver and green 
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Ke Till no eye that has see 
°¢ Without love can b 











I have left you behind 
In the path of the past, 
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>, With the white breat! of flowers, 
(4 Ringo 

BX With the best of Goa s hours, 






I have left you at last. 
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